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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY OLIVIA H. DUNBAK, BKANDER MATTHEWS AND A. S. VAN 

WESTRUM. 



THE COUNTRY HOUSE. * 

An almost superhuman power of perceiving what we rather 
tiresomely call " types " has enabled Mr. John Galsworthy to 
write two of the most remarkable of recent novels, — "A Man 
of Property," published last year, and " The Country House," 
which has just been issued. Each book is secondarily, but only 
secondarily, a satire upon a certain division of the English social 
system; Mr. Galsworthy must have been obsessed by the passion 
for human portraiture before he determined to write novels on 
economic themes. His portraits are almost precise literary equiva- 
lents of good cartoons, — strong, eloquent strokes, relentlessly un- 
flattering, indisputably true and of perfectly unambiguous mean- 
ing. No indeterminate smudges destroy the sharp, clear black- 
and-white effect. Mr. Galsworthy is no more " subtle " than he 
is merely " obvious " ; abrupt and elliptical as the cartoon must 
be, he is not in the least cryptic. Unlike the old-fashioned novel, 
idealistically wrought in oils, his very individual performances 
have no unnaturally emphasized foregrounds, no dim, discreet 
backgrounds. One character is as impartially drawn as another, 
and when the last figure in the group has been completed, the 
cartoonist simply stops. He is little more concerned with " plot," 
with dramatic sequence or climax, than is the life he so straight- 
forwardly and conscientiously sketches. 

" The Country House " is rather looser in texture, rather less 

insistent in idea, than the earlier novel. Inasmuch as there is 

nothing very new to say about the survivals of the feudal system 

in England, this picture of country society seems somewhat less 

" The Country House." By John Galsworthy. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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original, also, than that of those formidable " men of property," 
the Forsytes. Of the dryness and fatuity of the kind of life that 
this book portrays, many satirists have already written, although 
rarely if ever in such uncompromising and unsentimental fashion. 
One after another, there slip out the brilliant pictures of what 
might readily seem a dull group of persons, — not always visibly 
promoting the progress of the story, but at least invariably pro- 
voking the reader's astonishment and delight. Each chapter, 
that is to say, is a fresh and complete impression, and to a singu- 
lar extent the book is one that may as profitably be read in 
isolated chapters as continuously. Didactically speaking, it is 
doubtless a fault if a novel have very little story interest and 
practically no suspense; but if Mr. Galsworthy can write a novel 
so much more entertaining than those of the people who observe 
all the conventions, one is disposed to waive the question of his 
method. 

It is of the very nature of such astonishing observation as Mr. 
Galsworthy's that it does not extend to a profound depth. Not a 
single significant superficiality escapes it, — but there are hidden 
things that may. Or it would be juster to say that such a writer 
deliberately assigns himself a province, the province of manners, 
and consistently makes no attempt to transcend it. This book 
contains, however, one exception, in that very delicately perceived 
character, Mrs. Pendyee, the patrician wife of the old Squire, in 
whose tough-fibred density Mr. Bernard Shaw would take such 
diabolical delight. Mrs. Pendyee can scarcely be dismissed as a 
type, like almost all Mr. Galsworthy's faithful portraits, — like 
Mrs. Bellew, who was so good-looking that other women dis- 
trusted her; like Mrs. Barter, the long-suffering wife of 
the rector, with the "look of women who are always doing 
their duty " ; like Lady Maiden, who gave teas to working-men in 
the London season. These are all more lifelike than life, but 
there is a touch of elusiveness about Mrs. Pendyee. If the novel- 
ist is severe toward crass distinctions of wealth and "position," 
this one character would show him entirely tolerant of distinctions 
of race, of blood. His sympathetically pictured aristocrat is too 
delicately bred for assertion or revolt, and even the lifelong denial 
of the graces, beauties, as well as the little extravagances and 
recklessnesses that she covets, imposes on her no tragic suffering, 
only a kind of hopeless wistfulness. Mrs. Pendyce's excursion to 
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London, her flight from her husband to her son, is a bit of quite 
remarkable imagination, and by all means the finest thing in the 
book. Each of her successive impulses is as true as the disillusion- 
ment it leads to, and the discoveries made by this mother who has 
not yet outgrown her girlhood are pathetically inevitable. Sit- 
ting alone in Hyde Park, with youth and gayety before her eyes, 
she " felt like one of her own plants, plucked up from its native 
earth, with all its poor roots hanging bare, as though groping for 
the earth to cling to. She knew now that she had lived too long 
in the soil that she had hated ; and was too old to be transplanted. 
The custom of the country — that weighty, wingless creature born 
of time and of the earth — had its limbs fast twined around her." 
But a much more overwhelming discovery was that her son was, 
after all, a Pendyce and alien to her. "It may happen that 
for long years the likeness between father and son will lie dor- 
mant, and only when disintegrating forces threaten the 
links of the chain binding them together, will that likeness leap 
forth." Thus there became manifest in George Pendyce what 
his creator calls a "provincial soul." Mr. Shaw, to whose mind 
Mr. Galsworthy's has a certain cousinly resemblance, could have 
imagined the congenitally provincial George ; but to the delicacies 
and divinations in such a portrait as that of Mrs. Pendyce he 
would be conspicuously unequal. 

The book is full of phrases and epithets, full of a thousand 
temptations to quotation. Too much, for instance, can scarcely 
be said in praise of such a disquisition as that on " Mr. Pendyce's 
Head," which, " seen from behind at his library bureau, where 
it was his practice to spend most mornings from half past nine to 
eleven or even twelve, was observed to be of a shape to throw no 
small light upon his class and character. Its contour was almost 
national. . . . His head, indeed, was like nothing so much as the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover, — that strange, long, narrow thing, with 
a slight twist or bend at the end which first disturbs the com- 
fort of foreigners arriving on these shores, and strikes them with 
a sense of wonder and dismay." 

Mr. Galsworthy's quality is an unusually positive one. The 
reader may frowningly reflect on the many things that he is not, 
but there is very little fault to be found with, so far as it goes, 
the thing that he is. What we are, after all, accustomed to is the 
spectacle of novelists imitating each other, and what we doubtless 
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weakly and half consciously miss in Mr. Galsworthy is an imita- 
tion of somebody else. But the virtues of these books of his are 
very distinctively his own, and they are the virtues not of facility, 
but of power. With greater facility, these novels would not have 
their present effect of choppiness; but they might also lack their 
sturdy sinew. The one thing that it would seem indispensable 
for him to develop, in order to become a novelist of genuine im- 
portance, is a dramatic sense. It is true that Mr. Galsworthy is 
already a dramatist, or at least a writer of plays; but in his 
novels, at least, he still treats his characters as isolated beings. 
When his characters come to develop some consciousness, one of 
another, when they come to be more closely and significantly 
linked together, this brilliant portray er of manners may easily 
come to produce something of permanent value. 

Olivia Howard Dunbar. 



raleigh's " shakspere."* 

It is now almost thirty years since Mr. John Morley planned 
the English Men of letters series and set the pattern for the 
American Men of Letters series edited at first by the late Charles 
Dudley Warner, and for the Grands Ecrivains Frangais, still 
edited by M. Jusserand. All three of these series have generally 
maintained a high standard, — the French series perhaps the high- 
est of all. Mr. Morley contributed to his own series the admirable 
volume on Burke, and for Mr. Warner's series Professor Louns- 
bury prepared the excellent volume on Fenimore Cooper, a model 
of all that the biography of a modern author should be. It is 
true that Mr. Morley's good-nature allowed the volume on Sheri- 
dan to be undertaken by an incompetent hand ; and it is true that 
since Mr. Warner's death there have been admitted into the 
American series several volumes — notably that on Prescott — 
which showed a lamentable falling off from the earlier standard. 

It is a curious coincidence that the foremost figure in all 
French literature and the foremost figure in all English literature 
waited long before inclusion in the series wherein the less im- 
portant writers of his language were early considered. Even now 
the volume on Moliere, which M. Jusserand has confided to M. 

* " Shakspere." By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Oxford. English Men of Letters. New York: The Mao 
millan Co. 



